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General Meeting—Tuesday 6 September at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: David Boyle 

Talk title: ‘Torres Strait Islands: A taste of their history, culture and natural history’ 

In 2012 and 2014 David was fortunate to visit the Torres Strait and some of its islands for family and work activities. 
The Torres Strait and its islands are some of the most remote and least visited areas of Australia. David will give us a 
taste of their history, culture and natural history as he experienced it. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 4 October 


Speaker: Quinn Ollivier, PhD Candidate, Deakin University. 
Quinn’s research interests lie within the field of whole ecosystem ecology, nutrient impacts on food web community 


structure and biogeochemical cycling, specifically, carbon sequestration in seagrass, saltmarsh and mangrove 
ecosystems (blue carbon ecosystems). He is currently working on projects that investigate opportunities for carbon 
offsetting within carbon rich ecosystems of the Corangamite Catchment region, Victoria. Quinn aims to establish 
current blue carbon stocks, and identify beneficial mechanisms for the future management of these ecosystems that 
will aid in the mitigation of carbon re-mineralisation (CO2 released to the atmosphere) and climate change. 


Talk topic: The importance of blue carbon to the management of Australia's coastal ecosystems, anda 
preview of the research being conducted by Deakin University and the Blue Carbon Lab (headed by Dr Peter 
Macreadie). 





In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 


Peter Roupas and Karen Tayler, Wurdiboluc; Naomi Wells, Jan Juc; Lachlan Forbes, Jan Juc; Swan Bay 
Environment Association 


We wish them a long and happy association 


GFNC website GFNC is on Facebook 
www.gfnc.org.au http://www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or An online discussion group for members 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read 
interesting articles and much more.... 
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Observations 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website (go to the 
Observations tab), emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they 
can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


i The photo on the front cover, by Grace Lewis, is of a 
Members are encouraged to arrive early at Sugar Glider, taken at Floating Islands, Stony Rises, in 
general meetings. August 2016. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat The photo on the back cover, by Rob Beardsley, is of 
to other members and visitors. Dermocybe splendida Splendid Red Skinhead, taken at 
Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve, August 2016. 





Out and about: Naming the Xenicas 


here are ten Australian butterflies with 'Xenica’ in their 

common names from the parent genera Geitoneura, 
Oreixenica and Nesoxenica. Xenicas are brown and 
orange butterflies, all endemic to Australia. None occur 
much above the Queensland border, many are limited to 
mountain areas, two to Tasmania and one to Western 
Australia. The scientific names have bounced back and 
forth a bit before settling down. Various eminent 
entomologists have been involved in naming species and 
the derivation of the word Xenica remains a mystery to 
me. 


Geitoneura are the forest Xenicas and there are three 
species. Klugii is the most widespread, occurring in both 
east and west and Tasmania. Acantha is only in the east 
and prefers moister habitats, while minyas is found only in 
southwest Western Australia. 


Oreixenica are the Alpine Xenicas—six species, all 
restricted to the mountains, but which fly at different 
altitudes. Of these, ptunnara is endemic to Tasmania, 
lathioniella is found both in Tasmania and on the 
mainland, while the other four are only in the higher parts 
of southeast Australia. 


Nesoxenica may be distinguished from Oreixenica by its 

hairy eyes. It is a Tasmanian species, usually associated 
with Nothofagus cunninghamii. There are two subspecies 
in separate populations. 


Oreixenica antennae have broad clubs, Geitoneura 
antennae end in a narrow club and the males have sex 
scales. Oreixenica kershawi is exceptional in also having 
a patch of sex scales on the upperside of the forewing. 
Oreixenicas have a slow weak flight; Geitoneuras have a 
slow, jerky flight. Both fly close to the ground. Species of 
Oreixenica roost in large congregations amongst tall 
grasses in sheltered spots during the evening. The larvae 
of all species feed on grasses. 


The wealthy Anglo-lrishman, Edward Donovan (1768- 
1837), 'gentleman naturalist’, was the first person to 
describe a Xenica, in 1805, in his An Epitome of the 
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Ringed Xenica Geitoneura acanthi. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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Marbled Xenica Geitoneura klugii klugii. 


Valda Dedman 


Natural History of the Insects of New Holland, New 
Zealand, New Guinea and other Islands. This was based 
on collections from Cook's voyages. Donovan did not 
think the Papilio acantha, which he described and 
illustrated, as interesting as Papilio aboena (Sword-grass 
Brown), but he said it was pretty and believed it was 
common in New Holland. He did not say where he 
obtained the specimen he used to describe the new 
species. He had access to specimens collected by 
Joseph Banks on Cook’s first expedition, and by the 
astronomer William Bayley who sailed with Captain Cook 
on his second and third expeditions, and of Dru Drury 
(1724-1803). Drury was a British entomologist whose 
collection numbered 11,000. Donovan had a large 
personal collection mostly purchased at auction and set 
up his own museum, the London Museum and Institute of 
Natural History, in 1807. His interests were wide and he 
published books on British flowers, birds, fishes and 
shells, and the insects of China and India. He illustrated 
them himself, taking part in all stages of their production. 
Unfortunately, the recession caused by the Napoleonic 
wars and unscrupulous booksellers caused him financial 
loss and in 1817 he was forced to close his museum and 
sell his collections the following year. Lawsuits caused 
further losses and when he died in 1837 he was 
penniless. 


Donovan called the Ringed Xenica Papilio acantha; 
nowadays it is Geitoneura acantha. The genus was not 
established until 1867, by Arthur Gardiner Butler, who 
worked at the British Museum on the taxonomy of birds, 
insects and spiders. Butler published many articles on 
Australian butterflies between 1865 and 1901. He 
synonymised many previous names and attempted to 
establish type localities. 


Geitoneura does not seem to have been used until 1914, 
all being designated Xenica until they were finally sorted 
out by Waterhouse and Lyell. The first suggestion of 
Xenica came from Westwood. He described both acantha 
and /athoniella as species of Lasiommata (which is 
definitely not an Australian species) but wrote that 
perhaps they should be a separate subgenus under the 
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Photo: Valda Dedman 
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name of Xenica. But confusion reigned. Butler in his 
Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidoptera of the Family Satyridae 
in the British Museum (1868), gives Xenica to the 
Sword-grass Brown, now Tisiphone abeona. 


At age 16 John Obadiah Westwood (1805-1893) was sent 
off to London to be articled to a firm of solicitors, but he 
soon spent most of his time chasing butterflies, and when 
he was 22, he abandoned law for entomology and 
antiquarian studies. He was also a talented artist. He was 
one of the founders of the Entomological Society in 
London in 1833, and through his long association with the 
Rev. F.W. Hope he became the curator of the Hope 
collection at the University Museum, Oxford, and later 
professor in the Hope Department of Zoology, although he 
had no formal qualifications and had first to be made an 
Honorary M.A. and Fellow of Magdalen College by decree. 


In 1830 Félix Edouard Guérin-Méneville (1799-1874) 
described the Marbled Xenica Geitoneura klugii, calling it 
Satyris klugii and naming it after the German entomologist, 
Johann Christoph Friedrich Klug. Guérin-Meéneville added 
Meéneville to his surname in 1836. He founded various 
scientific journals. He introduced silkworms to France. In 
1832 the eminent French entomologist Boisduval named it 
Satyrus Singa and Satyrus philerope when describing 
butterflies collected on the the expeditions of the Coquille 
and the Astrolabe. 


William Chapman Hewitson (1806-1878) had one of the 
largest collections of Lepidoptera. After his death it went to 
British Museum. He was originally a land surveyor and 
worked for a time with George Stephenson on the London 
and Birmingham railway. He inherited a fortune large 
enough that he could devote the rest of his life to beetles, 
moths and butterflies and collecting birds’ nests and eggs. 
He was also an accomplished illustrator. In 1864 he 
described Lasiommata leprea (now Nesoxenica leprea) 
from a specimen in his own collection. He did not know its 
original locality. 


William Henry Miskin (1843-1913) was born in England, 
moved to Victoria at age 9 and later to Brisbane at age 18. 
He was a solicitor, became Mayor of Toowong and 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Queensland 
Museum. In 1891 he produced the first comprehensive 
catalogue of Australian butterflies, 93 pages long with 238 
species, published by the Queensland Museum. Shortly 
afterwards he ran off with the maid and never pursued 
entomology again. His disgruntled wife sold his collections 
to the Queensland Museum. He described the Striped 
Xenica in 1876, naming it after William Kershaw, who was 
a taxidermist at the Museum of Victoria. Kershaw had 
provided the specimen for Miskin. At the time Kershaw 
believed the species was confined to Victoria. We now 
know there are three subspecies: kershawi in the 
mountainous parts of eastern Victoria, southeast NSW 
and the Otways, kanunda from southwest Victoria and 
adjoining South Australia, and ella a disjunct occurrence 
from the Barrington Tops. This subspecies was described 
in 1888 by Olliff. 


Arthur Sidney Olliff (1865-1895), was an Australian 
taxonomist who was active as Government entomologist 
in New South Wales. In 1890 he described Oreixenica 
correae, the Orange Alpine Xenica. There are 
considerable local variations because populations are 
isolated on the mountain tops where they live, but no 
subspecies have been recognised. 
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Edward Meyrick (1854-1938) was an English 
schoolmaster and amateur entomologist who came to 
Australia and taught at Sydney Grammar School. During 
1882-83 he taught at Christchurch Cathedral Grammar 
School, then returned to Australia where he spent the next 
three years at the King's School, Parramatta. He 
described Xenica (now Oreixenica) orichora which he first 
found in January on Mt Koscuisko at an elevation of 6000 
feet as ‘common in flowery valleys’. He left with two others 
on horseback from Jindabyne station in 94°F heat which 
turned into rain and gales. The tent broke, but Meyrick 
continued to look for butterflies in spite of his net and 
boxes being very wet and ended up with two species new 
to science, one of which was the Spotted Alpine Xenica. 
He returned to England and continued building up his 
collection at Marlborough. It was so large that he rarely 
needed to visit the British Museum (Natural History). He 
worked actively until close to his death. He believed in 
working each day until an hour after midnight. It is 
estimated that at least 20 000 new species in the field of 
entomology were described by Meyrick. 


The first detailed book on Australian butterflies was 
produced in 1914 by two great amateur entomologists, 
G.A. Waterhouse and George Lyell. The Butterflies of 
Australia: a Monograph of the Australian Rhopaloceria 
provided detailed descriptions of adults, with keys for 
identification. It established a sound nomenclature using 
modern scientific views. It was here that the genus Xenica 
was first split into three. 


Gustavus Athol Waterhouse was based in New South 
Wales and Lyell in Victoria; both were members of their 
respective Field Naturalists groups and both presented 
their collections to museums. Both were sent specimens 
from eminent collectors and bred butterflies to assist 
identification. Waterhouse had a science degree and a 
doctorate in geology and palaeontology and spent six 
years as Assistant Assayer at the Royal Mint in Sydney. 
Lyell spent most of his working life in Gisborne, working 
for E. Cherry & Sons, a firm that manufactured butter 
churns and dairy appliances. He rose to become Manager 
and later Director. The firm also made his beautiful 
wooden specimen cabinets. 


The second Xenica endemic to Tasmania is Oreixenica 
ptunarra, named by Couchman in 1953 for its type locality. 
It is restricted to open plains and poorly drained areas 
bordering mountain swamps. It is threatened because its 
natural habitat is disappearing. There is a recovery 
program, but many populations are on private land. 
Leonard Edgar Couchman (1901-1992) almost 
singlehandedly revealed Tasmanian butterflies to the 
world during the second half of the twentieth century. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Anakie Gorge 
28 July 2016 


fine day greeted us as we met at the beginning of 

Switch Road just off Ballan Road, but all donned 
extra coats against the biting wind before some drove 
their cars down to the Stony Creek Picnic Ground, 
appropriately laden with all the picnics. The drivers then 
rejoined the rest of the group, now numbering thirteen, at 
Anakie Gorge. We welcomed new members, Lynne and 
Colin Cannard, and were very pleased that Joy Weatherill 
came to her first outing with us. 


We had slowed as we passed the farmlands leading to 
the Gorge, searching for the Flame Robins which had 
been seen there some weeks before, in what was now a 
lambing paddock, but none were to be found. Further 
along the track, however, we were rewarded with a 
female Scarlet Robin hopping along the fence, displaying 
her delicate pink colours in the sunshine. 


Once at the Gorge Picnic Ground, Red-browed Finches 
were observed, as well as Superb Fairy-wrens and a 
White-throated Treecreeper. ‘Look up!’ someone cried, 
and there, soaring above the gorge, were no less than 
five Wedge-tailed Eagles! They were too far away for us 
to discern if some were immatures. 


As we set off along the path, bird calls fell silent. Were 
they hunkered down against the wind, were they 
intimidated by the Wedgies, or is the scrub, and bird 
population, still not sufficiently recovered from the 
devastating fires of 2006? A few mature trees survive, but 
most are half-grown saplings, with not much additional 
understory. 


We admired the extremely ancient geology—500 million 
years old, so the sign told us—and the workmanship of 
nineteenth century labourers and their horses in creating 
the pipeline through the hills, now disused, to supply the 
growing town of Geelong with water. A small flock of 
Long-billed Corellas cawed overhead. 





A Golden Whistler about to launch itself at Stony Creek Picnic 
Ground. Photo: David Boyle 


Lynne Clarke 


A few pools in the previously dry creek-bed, and some 
muddy patches, attested to recent rain and supported 
frogs, Common Eastern Froglets, we decided, by their 
tinkling calls. ‘They sound like a marble bouncing on to a 
tiled floor,’ someone suggested. Any birds kept low and 
out of sight, except for a tiny Brown Thornbill very near 
the track. The possibility of some shallow cave-like 
hollows in the rocks on the opposite side of the creek-bed 
being a refuge for small bats was discussed, but none 


were seen. 


Suddenly, some movement was discerned and binoculars 
were trained on a Yellow-tufted Honeyeater flitting about. 
If we had not seen this lovely bird we would not have 
found the large Koala almost obscured by leaves in the 
tree behind it, oddly hanging from a fairly small branch by 
its fearsome-looking claws, but appearing to be asleep. 


Raucous screeching of nine Sulphur-crested Cockatoos, 
sounding like fifty, assailed us towards the end of our 
walk, but we were reconciled by their beauty as they 
settled on larger trees, raising and lowering their crests, 


glowing in the sunlight. 


Polly Cutliffe and Ken and Merrilyn Best were waiting for 
us at the Stony Creek Picnic Ground. As we enjoyed our 
sustenance, we were delighted by a pair of Golden 
Whistlers approaching, showing us their front, back, and 
sideways views, in sunshine and in shade. Eastern 
Yellow Robins called, then came, and more Yellow-tufted 


Honeyeaters were admired. 


These birds in yellow, Eastern Yellow Robins, 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters and Golden Whistlers were 
our highlights, along with the five Wedge-tailed Eagles. 


Thanks to Lorraine Phelan and Cheryl West Lau for their 
support in preparation for this excursion, and Rod 
Lowther and David Boyle during it. 


Bird list 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 





Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 

Willie Wagtail 

Little Raven 

Scarlet Robin - female 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Red-browed Finch 


19 species 
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Bird group meeting: Birds of Northern Territory—John Newman 
18 August 2016 


n invitation from two experienced birding friends to 

travel to Arnhem Land in the Northern Territory in 
July 2014 to search for the elusive White-throated 
Grasswren was keenly accepted. It also gave a good 
excuse to visit a friend working on Milingimbi Island off 
the coast of central Arnhem Land and so a birding 
adventure was born. 


With all the required permits organised, several days 
were spent birding en route to Kakadu National Park 
where the Grasswren trek would start. Rufous-banded 
Honeyeaters were seen in Darwin as was the highly 
sought after Rainbow Pitta at Lee Point just out of 
Darwin. Arafura Fantails were seen here also. Howard 
Springs proved successful for a pair of Rufous Owls and 
Large-tailed Nightjar among many other species seen. 
Fogg Dam lived up to its reputation as a wetland mecca 
but also gave us good views of Barking Owl, Little 
Kingfisher, Crimson Finch, Bar-breasted Honeyeater and 
White-gaped Honeyeater. 


The long walk up onto the Arnhem Land escarpment 
from Jim Jim Falls was hard, hot work but we were 
rewarded with good views of the restricted White-lined 
Honeyeater and Banded Fruit-Dove. The cool waters of 
Jim Jim Creek were refreshing in the heat and the trek 
out eastward through the tropical woodland was 
rewarded with views of the nomadic Banded Honeyeater, 
Varied Lorikeet and Little WWoodswallow. Camping by the 
creek under the shadows of towering rock stacks 
decorated by ancient aboriginal paintings was a 
memorable experience. Walking further east the next day 
we negotiated the frustrations of the rocky terrain and 
outcrops to finally find our quarry, the White-throated 


John Newman 


Grasswren. Chestnut-quilled Rock-Pigeons were present 
here also and Sandstone Friarbirds interesting to see. 


Satisfied, we returned back along the same route to 
continue our driving journey further south to Pine Creek 
and Edith Falls. Fantastic early morning views of Hooded 
Parrots and Gouldian Finches were exhilarating and 
Partridge Pigeon and Chestnut-backed Buttonquail 
provided a thrill at Copperload Dam. Adelaide River 
mangroves were excellent for Mangrove Golden 
Whistler, Green-backed Gerygone and Red-headed 
Honeyeater. 


A flight to Milingimbi Island off the coast of central 
Arnhem Land was a very different experience and full of 
great birding highlights as well as cultural ones. Great 
expanses of mud and sand and drier inland woodland 
revealed many birds including Long-tailed Finch, 
Blue-winged Kookaburra, White-bellied Cuckoo-Shrike, 
Red-tailed Black-Cockatoo and Little Bronze-Cuckoo. A 
three day trip by boat 50 km north to tiny Gurribar Island 
to count turtles was fascinating. Gurribar Island is home 
to many shorebird species as well as thousands of 
Crested Terns and small numbers of Bridled Terns, Little 
Terns, Beach Stone-curlews and Lesser Frigatebirds. A 
boating wander up one of the serpentine rivers back on 
the mainland opposite Milingimbi delivered two of my 
most sought after northern birds, the Chestnut Rail and 
the Great-billed Heron. 


A fascinating and bird—rich fortnight in the Top End had 
well and truly lived up to expectation. 





Jim Jim Creek, NT. 


Photo: John Newman 
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Observing terns on Gurribar Island, NT. Photo: John Newman 


Roo family caught on camera 


he image of a kangaroo and her joey are among the 

new images capturing some of the coast’s diverse 
fauna as part of the Great Ocean Road Coast 
Committee’s (GORCC) motion-sensor, infrared camera 
monitoring. 


The cameras have been set up in Anglesea and Aireys 
Inlet in March and April to record and identify animal 
activity in coastal habitats to help guide conservation 
strategies. 


GORCC Education Coordinator Pete Crowcroft said the 
latest pictures have been the most successful collection 
of animal images captured. 


‘We’ve had some really great photos from the Anglesea 
Heathlands and near the Aireys Inlet lighthouse, which 
highlight the diverse fauna living in our coastal habitats.’ 


‘The kangaroo and the joey were a particular highlight, 
with the pair feeding and hanging around and posing 
beautifully for the cameras. They are the first kangaroo 
images we’ve found since the monitoring began in 2014.’ 





A kangaroo and her joey showed their inquisitive side at the Anglesea 


Healthlands in March, walking in front of the conservation team’s infrared 
monitoring cameras. Photo: GORCC 


Great Ocean Road Coast Committee 


‘It's very exciting to see continual animal presences in the 
rehabilitated conservation sites, especially rare 
species, such as the Rufous Bristlebird,’ he said. 


The cameras are used as a monitoring and evaluation 
method into the effectiveness of strategies implemented 
in GORCC’s five-year Native Vegetation and Weed 
Action Plan. 


GORCC Environment and Education Manager Alex 
MacDonald said the new images were a great snapshot 
of the fauna diversity in coastal habitats. 


‘The motion-sensor, infrared cameras are a fantastic 
resource and help us measure the success from previous 
conservation and rehabilitation works in these environ- 
ments,’ Ms MacDonald said. 


This story was reproduced by kind permission of 
GORCC. 





It's a tough life being a kangaroo! This kangaroo took some time out 
in March to lie in the vegetation at Anglesea. Photo: GORCC 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063633 Account No. 10287433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more 
are tax-deductible. 
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What’s up 


f we have a clear evening in early September, go out 


and look toward the west just after sunset. Three planets 


should be visible: Venus, the brightest and highest in the 
sky; Jupiter, which is less bright and closer to the horizon; 


and faint Mercury which will set soon after sunset. Mercury 


will disappear from the evening sky early in the month. 
These days, there are plenty of smartphone apps that will 
help identify the planets. 


Mercury moves very rapidly in the sky. It is not often seen 
because it's the closest planet to the Sun and only briefly 


appears at its maximum height above the horizon just after 


the sunsets. However, this current appearance has been 
especially good, particularly in late August. 


Venus and Mercury are currently placed between the 
Earth and the Sun but Jupiter is on the other side of the 
Solar System from Earth. Its current brightness illustrates 
just how large the planet is. 


Recently a very interesting piece of astronomical news 
was announced concerning the star Proxima Centauri. 
This star is too dim to be visible to the naked eye, but it is 


Dean Hewish 


the closest star to our Solar System. It is a red dwarf star 
and is much smaller and dimmer than our Sun. It is 4.25 
light years distant from Earth. It is likely that Proxima 
Centauri is actually part of the Alpha Centauri system, one 
of the Pointers in the sky near the Southern Cross. While 
looking like one star to the naked eye, Alpha is probably a 
triple star system, in which Proxima orbits with two larger 
and brighter stars, Aloha A and B. 


The interesting discovery is that Proxima Centauri has an 
orbiting planet that is within the habitable zone, where sur- 
face temperatures would be high enough for water to flow. 
This raises the possibility that the planet could support life. 
However, life on a planet orbiting a red dwarf would not be 
easy. Stars of this kind are subject to irregular violent 
flares that would blast the planet with radiation. Still, living 
things might be able to survive below the 

surface. 


There are plans to send a laser-powered unmanned probe 
to Proxima Centauri but they rely on untested 
technology and the project is only tentative to date. 


Butterfly report 


wasn't expecting so many Australian Painted Ladies, 
but good rains further north may have prompted their 
early migration. They were ahead of the Cabbage Whites. 


Cabbage White 15/08/16 
15/08/16 


15/08/16 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
69 North Valley Rd Highton 
Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 
Australian Painted | 11/08/16 | Hamlyn Heights 
Lady 
11/08/16 
11/08/16 


12/08/16 
12/08/16 


Breamlea 

Buckley Park 
Grovedale 
Inverleigh Common 


14/08/16 
14/08/16 


Mundy St Geelong 


Moolap Station Rd Reedy 
Lake 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean 
Grove 

Geelong Botanic Gardens 


15/08/16 
15/08/16 


18/08/16 | Newtown 


21/08/16 | Steiglitz, Bert Boardman 
Reserve 


21/08/16 | Edsall Reserve Wallington 


22/08/16 | S Lerderderg Gorge 
Mackenzies Flat Picnic 
Ground 


27/08/16 | Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground 


28/08/16 | Newtown 
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Valda Dedman 


Observers: 

CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CJo, Craig Jones; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DBi, Darren Bird; DHe, Dean Hewish; 

DTy, David Tytherleigh; GLe, Grace Lewis; GMcC, 
Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny 
Possingham; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom Fletcher; 
VWD, Valda Dedman. 


A couple only. 
1, first for some time. 
2 


1 sunning itself on a concrete footpath. 


2 on flowering Coast Twinleaf. 

5 sitting with wings open to the sun. 

1 in garden at 10.30 a.m., sunny, 13°C. 
3, photographed. 


1 rather faded 
1 very worn, seen in roadside puddle. 


1 


8 on lavender in silver border. More in other parts of 
gardens. 

2 flying swiftly in suburban streetat 3.15 p.m., hot, 
sunny. 

1 flying, settled briefly. 


2 flying about and pausing on ground for extended 
periods. 


1 settled in sunny spot in grass. 


1 settled in grass in picnic area. 


1 fluttering around in the garden on a mild, sunny 
day. 


Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises—fauna survey 
11-14 August 2016 


All trapping is carried out in accordance with WSIAEC approval no. 23.15 and DELWP permit 10007876 


he Floating Islands Reserve is situated about 20 km 

west of Colac. The southern boundary is the Princes 
Highway—Hawks Nest Road is on the east and freehold 
farmland is to the north and west. 


It is typical stony rises country with rocky barriers with 
depressions caused mainly by the collapse of lava-tubes 
during or shortly after volcanic eruptions from Mt Porndon 
to the west. The vegetation is Manna and Swamp Gums 
and Blackwoods over a mainly grassy ground cover of 
exotic pasture species. 


We have undertaken faunal surveys there a number of 
times in the past, although on this occasion we 
concentrated the Elliott trapping to the northern boundary 
adjacent to farmland. 


Weather 

Cool, with sunny breaks and showers of rain. It rained on 
each night but this did not have an impact on the traps or 
the fauna. 


Elliott traps 


Trevor Pescott 


We set 40 small Elliott traps in three transects. 


E1-10 along the base of a rocky barrier on the east side 


of the dry lake. 


E11-30 along the north boundary fence-line west of 


Hawks Nest Road. 


E31-40 at the end of the broad peat-bed flat behind the 


cottage. 


Results 


12/08/16 E33 House Mouse Mus musculus 
E34 House Mouse 


13/08/16 E6 Sugar Glider Petaurus breviceps, female 
wt. 107 g 
E17 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, male 
wt. 128 g 
E18 House Mouse 
E31 House Mouse 


Koala at Stony Rises. 








Photo: Tracey Hinton 
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Floating Islands, Stony Rises. 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


14/08/16 E16 Swamp Rat, male wt. 130 g 
E21 House Mouse 
E40 House Mouse 

Cameras 


Cameras 1 and 2 were set at the end of the broad 
peat-bed flat behind the cottage. 


Camera 3 and Aldi 1 were set focused on tree-trunks 
behind the main truck parking area. 


All four cameras were set on 21/07/16 and collected on 
the weekend of the survey. 


Results 

Camera 1: many photographs of Common Brushtail 
Possum, Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Black (Swamp) 
Wallaby and House Mouse, and one photograph of a 
Brown Rat. 


Camera 2: many photographs of Common Brushtail 
Possum, Eastern Grey Kangaroo including a pouch 
young, Black (Swamp) Wallaby and House Mouse, and 
one photograph of a Feral Cat. 


Camera 3: two photographs, one of a Sugar Glider. 


Aldi 1: no images or videos obtained. 


Mammals 





+ 
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A ‘patchy’ House Mouse. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
Roofing iron sheets 

On Sunday 14 August we checked the many sheets of 
roofing iron that are around the cottage, with only three 
species present. It seems likely that the iron is too cold for 
over-wintering sites by the reptiles that are often found 
there in warmer times. 


General observations 

We recorded any fauna seen, in particular listing the birds 
observed. One unusual sight was of a small flock of 
Crested Pigeons along the north boundary adjacent 
to the farmland. 


A Koala was found in the same fork of a Swamp Gum 
near the cottage each day. It seems likely that it was 
either ill or old, and we were concerned about its fate, but 
there was nothing practical we could do for it without 
causing extreme stress. On one occasion it climbed to the 
top of the tree, but returned to the fork where it was each 
day. 


One of the House Mice caught had several large, pale 
patches in the fur on the shoulders and back. We have 
noted this in at least one other individual caught on earlier 
surveys. 


Several Eastern Three-lined Skinks were seen to be 
active when the sun warmed the rocks, but this was not a 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Koala 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Sugar Glider 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Black (Swamp) Wallaby 


House Mouse 
Swamp Rat 
Brown Rat 


Feral Cat 

Red Fox 

Fallow Deer 
European Rabbit 
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Many areas where the animals had been feeding, but none seen. 


One found in a tree-fork near the cottage. It may have been ill or old as it did not seem 
willing to move but remained in the same place for several days. 


Photographed on two cameras set on peat-bed flat behind the cottage. Part of a lower 
jaw found near the truck stop area. 


One caught in an Elliott trap and another photographed near the truck-stop area. 
Several seen and photographed. 

Several seen and photographed 

Abundant. 

Two males trapped on the northern trap-line. 


One photographed behind the cottage. This is the first record we have of the species at 
this site. 
One photographed. 


One seen. 
None seen, but a part skeleton found near the northern boundary. 
Many scats and diggings noted. 





Thanks 
We appreciate receiving permission from Parks Victoria to 
carry out the survey. 


common sight. No other reptiles were seen to be basking 
or moving over the rocks. 


The South-eastern Slider (Bougainville’s Skink) is an 
egg-layer, the eggs encased in a membrane from which 
the young ‘hatch’ after just a few days. As with the 
individual we found, the juveniles have a bright orange tail. 


To Frances, Grace, Alison, Phil, Barry, Chrissy and 
Tracey, thanks for the assistance in setting, checking and 
collecting the traps, and to Grace for the bird list. 


All three species of frogs were vocal, calling from the 
wetlands, particularly from near the cottage. 


Herps 


Brown-striped Frog 
Common Eastern Froglet 
Brown Tree Frog 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 


Heard calling near cottage. 

Many calling from all the wetlands. 

Calling from various wetlands. 

Several active in the sunshine, others found under the roofing sheets. 
Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink 
South-eastern Slider 


Several found under the roofing sheets, small individuals. 


A very small, orange-tailed individual found under the roofing sheets, presumably a 
recent hatchling. 





Birds 


Pacific Black Duck 
Crested Pigeon 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Whistling Kite 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 


Grey Currawong 
Willie Wagtail 
Little Raven 
Magpie-lark 


Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 


Eastern Yellow Robin 
Eurasian Skylark 
Silvereye 

Common Starling 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 


Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Brown Falcon 
Masked Lapwing 
Corella sp. 


Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 

Striated Pardalote 


Next fauna surveys 


Coogoorah Reserve, Anglesea 
Thursday 8-Sunday 11 September 2016 


We have carried out a one-night harp trap at the reserve previously, but not one involving Elliott and perhaps funnels 
as well as harps. It is an interesting area where Swamp Rats, Bush Rats and no doubt other small species occur. The 
reserve abuts the Anglesea River on one side and on the other the Alcoa area and Anglesea heathlands. We will 
decide at the time of the survey precisely where to set the traps, so a general meeting place is nominated. 


Thursday 8 September: 1.00 p.m. meet at the car park beside the river at the footbridge beside Bingley 
Parade, at the end of Wray Street, Anglesea. 


Friday 9 to Sunday 11 September: Meet at the car park at 8.00 a.m. 


Bellarine Peninsula survey 
13—16 October 2016 (note change of date) 
Fauna survey on the Bellarine Peninsula, details next month. 


Gerangamete survey 
November—Melbourne Cup weekend 


Survey on private property at Gerangamete, near Barwon Downs, on behalf of the Trust for Nature (details to be 
confirmed) 


Brisbane Ranges 
8—11 December 2016 


Survey in the Brisbane Ranges including a search for White-throated Nightjars 
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Round up of the Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) Surveys 
July 2016 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula OBP Regional Group Co-ordinator 





_ a ; K = 
Orange-bellied Parrots drinking at Swan Bay. August 2016. 


he surveys over the July survey weekend were 

hampered by cold blustery winds and so there has 
been quite a bit of survey activity over an extended 
period of time. Once again sincere thanks, personally 
and from the National Recovery Team, to all those who 
have volunteered their time and energy to assist with 
these surveys. 


The exciting news of early August on the Bellarine 
Peninsula, is the sighting of three OBPs, at Swan Bay. 
Three birds have been seen several times drinking at a 
rapidly drying puddle and feeding on Shrubby Glasswort. 
A photo taken with his touch-phone, by one of the 
observers, just emphasizes the importance of taking a 
photo, any photo, to help with ID and follow-up of 
sightings. The age-structure of this group and some of 
the band details on the young bird would suggest that 
these three are the same birds as found at Lake 
Connewarre in the May survey. The specific band details 








Photo: Craig Morley 


on these three birds tell us the following: 


e An adult male, banded as a nestling in 2007/08 
breeding season, and so is in his 9th year. Last 
observed at Melaleuca 17/1/2016. He is the oldest bird 
in the wild population. 


e A second adult male, banded as an adult in 2010/11 
breeding season, so is at least 6 years of age. Last 
observed at Melaleuca 26/3/2016. The equal second 
oldest in the wild population. 


e And a first year male, banded as a fledgling on 
3/2/2016, and so is in his first year. Last observed at 
Melaleuca 6/4/2016. Let’s hope he is learning good 
lessons from the two old hands! 


With thanks to Shannon Troy of DPIPWE in Tasmania, 
we were able to provide this fascinating information. 





Swan Bay. August 2016. 
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Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Other highlights over recent weeks, have been a single 
immature or female OBP in the Salt Swamp of Lake 
Connewarre in late June and a total of 274 Blue-winged 
Parrots across the Salt Swamp and adjacent areas. 


As always, the opportunity to get out and about in our 
local saltmarshes and wetlands provides for other great 
sightings, such as the wonderful immature White-bellied 
Sea-Eagle in David’s photo. 


Some of you might like to follow these links to find out 
more about the OBP flight aviary at Werribee Zoo which 
was Officially opened several weeks ago: 


http:/Awww.zoo.org.au/news/critically-endangered-orange 
-bellied-parrots-move-into-new-home 


https://soundcloud.com/936-abc-hobart/endangered- 
orange-bellied-parrots-able-to-fly-high-in-a-new-home 





Scanning for OBPs on Lake Connewarre. 
Photo: Maarten Hulzebosch 


An immature White-bellied Sea-Eagle cruises through Lake Connewarre. 


Photo: David Tytherleigh 


GFNC excursion—Lorne waterfalls walk 
21 August 2016 


ix intrepid people gathered on a cold winter’s day at 

the Sheoak picnic ground at the back of Lorne. 
Firstly, we fortified ourselves with morning tea while 
listening to the birds in the surrounding treetops. Several 
Eastern Spinebills flitted around, and a very bold and 
beautiful female Magpie asked for, but failed to get, a 
share of our food. 


We started the walk through the nearby ferny glade, 
where recent rains had created a shining, green 
panorama. There were more types of ferns than we could 





Ellinor Campbell 


identify, but we did know the two main tree ferns. The 
mosses were sparkling with water droplets and there 
were also lots of fungi. We then crossed the road to 
access a track leading to several waterfalls, and what a 
perfect day it was for these as the rivers were raging 
torrents. The tracks were also very muddy so we had to 
tread carefully. There were some beautiful views over the 
lush forest valleys, but the forest plants had us guessing. 
A very prickly bush just coming into bud took some 
research on our return, when we learned that it was 
Prickly Bush-pea Pultenaea forsythiana. An early 


Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Unidentified Otway fungi. 


Photo: Alison Watson 
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Pterostylis melagramma Tall Greenhood. 
Photo: Barry Lingham. 


highlight was an Olive Whistler, followed by a pair of 
Bassian Thrushes, and a koala. 


Our first waterfall was Won Wondah which was not very 
high, but the amount of water racing along the river and 
then over the falls was a quite a sight. Another track led to 
the dazzling Henderson Falls, 8 m high, in a beautiful fern 
gully. We then retraced our steps to go through the 
dramatic rock formation called The Canyon and on to 
Phantom Falls. We were feeling hunger pangs and 
wondered where we could find shelter to eat lunch as the 
drizzling rain had intensified. Fortunately we reached The 
Canyon, with its sheer walls rising 10 m from a creek bed, 
which had rock over-hangs to keep us dry. 


Bird list compiled by Grace Lewis 


Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Brush Bronzewing 





Pittosporum bicolour Banyalla. 


Satin Bowerbird 
Eastern Spinebill 
Red Wattlebird 





Photo: Barry Lingham. 


After lunch we decided to continue on at a faster pace in 
order to see the other falls and get back without 
becoming too wet. The 15 m high Phantom Falls were 
really spectacular, and we were reluctant to move on as 
the rain had eased. We found some of the return 
pathway, which followed the racing St George River, had 
been graveled, and a steep downward section which we 
had been concerned about was easy to negotiate. We 
noticed a lot of weed near here and, in particular, Sweet 
Pittosporum, P.undulatum. 


Allenvale farm was a new experience for some of us and 
we all felt it would be a peaceful and magical place to 
stay. A number of kangaroos, ducks, and currawongs 


Striated Thornbill 
Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 


Grey Shrikethrush 
Olive Whistler 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Fantail 

Eastern Yellow Robin 


Bassian Thrush 
Red-browed Finch 


Crescent Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-naped Honeyeater 
Rufous Bristlebird 
Spotted Pardalote 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Brown Thornbill 


Laughing Kookaburra 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Australian King-Parrot 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 








-EF l eN £ 
Admiring the cascading Phantom Falls. 





Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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were enjoying the wet grass. We 
were happy to take a more 
invigorating pace than is usual for 
Geelong Field Naturalists, as the last 
couple of kilometres were along the 
road, and we got back to the picnic 
ground in good time. Along the way a 
couple of members were fortunate to 
get an excellent view of a pair of King 
Parrots feeding in a bush. 


Back at the picnic ground who should 





Lunchtime in The Canyon. 
Photo: Alison Watson 


Unidentified Otway 
fungi. 

Photo: 

Chrissy Freestone 


Henderson Falls. 
Photo: 
Grace Lewis 
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Grace, Barry and Phil soak up the view of Phantom Falls. 
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then choose that moment to 
unexpectedly arrive and park beside 
us, than Peter Homan, wildlife 
ecologist and fauna consultant. He 
was there to set out remote cameras 
to photograph mammals. We were 
thrilled to hear he has been 

finding a number of potoroos in the 
area. 


Many thanks to Alison & Phil for 
organising a wonderful day out. 





Photo: Barry Lingham 


Photo: Grace Lewis 
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Boneseed pull report 
20 August 2016 


Shek Ow 


Cas K RIAS q? x ail S Y N 
Photo: Rob Beardsley 


Boneseed plant, You Yangs. 


Ithough there was a chilly wind, the rain held off for 
the eight of us who took to the slopes for another 
attack on the Boneseed on our site in the You Yangs. We 

welcomed three visitors from Melbourne who certainly 
boosted our numbers. The morning session was devoted 
to maintenance on the area between the West Walk and 
Rockwell Road, with some of us tackling a heavy 
infestation near the road where we had finished up in May. 
After lunch it was up to the main hill, which turned out not 
to be as clear as we had hoped. There were, however, 
encouraging signs of new growth on the eucalypts as well 
as some new eucalypt seedlings coming up and a good 
shrub cover. 


It was a pleasure to find Dwarf Greenhoods flowering, 
along with acacias, Snowy Mint Bush, Austral Tobacco 
and clematis. We also enjoyed being serenaded by Grey 
Shrike-thrushes, admiring the Wedge-tailed Eagles 





Photo: Deborah Evans 


Dwarf Greenhoods, You Yangs. 
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Deborah Evans 





Boneseed Pull volunteers take a well earned rest. 
Photo: Deborah Evans 


overhead at lunchtime, and catching the flashes of red of 
the Scarlet Robins as we moved through the bush 
searching for this year’s crop of new Boneseed 
seedlings. And of course one can never tire of the 
beautiful granite boulders that dominate the hill, nor of the 
spectacular views out to the north and west. 


The hill will need to be our focus in May next year, but for 
the less agile, there is always maintenance to do on the 
flatter areas, and plenty of larger plants still in the west of 
our area for those keen to wield mattocks. We will 
certainly be looking for a larger crew next time, so please 
keep the third weekend in May 2017 in mind (and in your 
calendar) for our next working bee. 


Thanks to all those who did attend this year; to Rob for 
organising signs, gate key, Parks Victoria forms etc.; and 
especially to Janet for her annual lunchtime cake! 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 


Members are encouraged to submit short articles 
and photos for consideration for the Geelong 
Naturalist each month. 

If you have observed and/or photographed 
something interesting in the natural world of 
Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 


Please refer to the back page for submission details. 








Fauna report 


e are having considerable success with the 

tile-grids we are currently checking at Corio 
Grasslands, Wooloomanata, Little River Ripley Reserve 
and near Lees Bridge at Balliang; with another eight or so 
50-tile grids now in place in the Teesdale area, in 
conjunction with the CCMA, this is likely to increase 
significantly later this year. If we have ‘target’ species they 
would be the Many-lined Delma (Striped Legless Lizard) 
and the Fat-tailed Dunnart, but the unexpected finds are 
also very welcome. The discovery of Lesueur’s Frog 
(Whistling Tree Frog) at Little River Ripley Reserve is 
unexpected for we have seen little of the species locally 
before. 


As this ’goes to press’ we will have met on 4 September 
at Corio Grasslands, a group of reptile specialists from 
Melbourne who are searching for the Grassland Earless 
Dragon, once known from our region but not found for 
nearly 50 years in our part of Victoria. Perhaps we will 
become involved in extending our tile surveys to include 
active searching actions such as rock-rolling, and 
perhaps placing artificial spider-holes in suitable habitat, 


Trevor Pescott 


the same technique used in monitoring the Pygmy 
Blue-tongued Lizard in South Australia. Interesting times 
are ahead! 


The very wet winter we have had this year has improved 
the condition of some if not all our wetlands—as Gordon 
McCarthy noted at Point Richards where there was a 
wonderful chorus of at least four species of frogs 
including the Southern Bell Frog, better known as the 
Growling Grass Frog. 


| have adopted the common names suggested by Cogger 
in the latest edition of his reference book; whether all of 
the names will be accepted into general usage remains to 
be seen. 


Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DB, David Boyle; GD, Guy Dutson; GGt Geoff 
Gates; GP, Graham Possingham; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, 
Gordon McCarthy; GSt, Graeme Stockton; JPo, Jenny 
Possingham; RE, Ross Elijah; RLo, Rod Lowther; SQ, 
Stuart Quick; TFl, Tom Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Mammals 


Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby 


Microbat species 


Water Rat 


Black Rat 


Brown Hare 
European Rabbit 


Southern Right Whale 


06/08/16 
09/08/16 
17/08/16 
06/08/16 


25/08/16 
29/07/16 
13/08/16 
14/08/16 
22/08/16 
27/08/16 
14/08/16 


18/08/16 
12/08/16 


22/08/16 


25/08/16 


28/08/16 
25/08/16 


25/07/16 


26/07/16 


28/07/16 
06/08/16 


26/08/16 





Barwon Downs, road-killed in the township. TP 
Queenscliff, road-killed. TFI 
Belmont, found dead in a garden in Exeter Grove. per TP 


Pt Addis, a large mob feeding in a paddock just south of Pt Addis GP, JP 
Road, 4.00 p.m.; also 2 on the road. 


Torquay, in paddocks along Spring Creek above the township. GSt, TP 
Newtown, Zillah Crawcour Reserve. SQ 
Fyansford, road-killed on Deviation Rd. SQ 
Newtown, ‘wrestling’ on the slope below Deviation Road. SQ 
Balliang, beside Lees Bridge over the Little River. 

Brisbane Ranges, an adult and a juvenile, Alliance Track. 

Newtown, flying just over treetop level at dusk, c100mm wingspan, at 

Zillah Crawcour Reserve. 

Newtown, flying near the Barwon River at dusk, mild evening c17°C. 


Newtown; two individuals swimming in tandem upstream for about 
50m before heading towards the river bank and disappearing in long 
grass. Seconds later both were seen jumping back into the water, 
swimming upstream again. They then swam across the river to the 
other side before alighting again on the river bank and disappearing. 
Belmont, road-killed on Barrabool Road opposite Kardinia where the 
road is close to the river. 

Torquay, photographed along Spring Creek upstream of the township 
in farmland. 

Inverleigh Common. 


Torquay, photographed along Spring Creek upstream of the township 
in farmland. 


Fairhaven, seen offshore. 


Anglesea, off Guvvos Beach, cruising east about 150m offshore. 


Anglesea, off Sunnymeade Beach about 250m offshore, there all day. 


Fairhaven, about 100m offshore, cruising east at less than walking 
pace, at 3.30 p.m. 


Bancoora, at least two heading south-west about 200 m offshore. 
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Herps 


Eastern Banjo Frog 


Brown-striped Frog 
Spotted Grass Frog 


Common Eastern Froglet 
Eastern Smooth Frog 


Lesueur’s Frog 


Southern Bell Frog 
Marbled Gecko 
Eastern Three-lined Skink 


Pale-flecked Garden 
Sunskink 


Tussock Cool-skink 
Eastern Blue-tongued Lizard 


Lowlands Copperhead 


Tiger Snake 


Little Whip Snake 
Eastern Brown Snake 
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15/08/16 


17/08/16 
17/08/16 
22/08/16 
26/08/16 
17/08/16 
20/08/16 
26/07/16 
22/08/16 
17/08/16 
18/08/16 
26/07/16 
14/08/16 


22/08/16 
14/08/16 


22/08/16 


22/08/16 
26/07/16 


15/08/16 
28/08/16 


15/08/16 


07/08/16 


22/08/16 
10/08/16 
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Marcus Hill, at least two calling from a paddock where water had 
collected, Banks Road near Yarram Creek. 


Point Richards, many heard in a loud chorus of frogs. 
Point Richards, many calling. 

Balliang, under a tile near Lees Bridge. 
Wooloomanata, under a tile. 

Point Richards, many calling. 

Yaugher, heard calling at night in light rain. 


Little River Ripley Reserve, under a tile. 

Little River Ripley Reserve, under a tile. 

Point Richards, a few calling. 

Newtown, seen on a path in the garden on a mild evening. 

Little River Ripley Reserve, under tiles. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, one basking, 3 under sheets of roof- 
ing iron, temperature 15C. 

Little River Ripley Reserve, under tiles. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, noted. 


Balliang, under tiles near Lees Bridge. 


Corio Grasslands Reserve, under tiles. 

Corio Grasslands, under a discarded plastic table-top beside the 
road. Still there on 22/08/16. 

Ocean Grove, sun-basking on the lawn, Woodlands Estate. 
Belmont, sun-basking in the backyard near a stone wall/ledge, East 
View Street. 

Ocean Grove, at least three and as many as five, sunning within a 
few metres of each other, Begola Wetlands. 

Barwon Downs, on the main road west of the town near a large 
wetland; it was alive and moved off the road but may have been 
injured by a vehicle. 

Balliang, under a tile near Lees Bridge. 

Wooloomanata, found in a log that was being split for firewood, a 
well-marked juvenile. 


DB, CMo, 
CFr 

GMc 

GMc 
GL,TP 
GL,TP 
GMc 

TP 

RE,GL, TP 
RE,GL, TP 
GMc 

CFr 

RE, GL, TP 
GD 


RE, GL, TP 
GD 


GL, TP 


RE, GL, TP 
TP 


TFI 
RLo 


GD 


TP 


Common Brushtail Possum, Floating Islands. July 2016. 


Photo: GFNC camera 





Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Armstrong Creek and Stewarts Reserve 
25 August 2016 


Leader: Rod Lowther 





Wetland along Armstrong Creek. 


Photo: David Boyle 


lovely sunny, almost spring, day awaited us as we 

gathered at the Warralily Coast Development sales 
office car park just off Torquay Road. The purpose of the 
morning walk was to find what birds were in the various 
habitats that form part of a linear green belt that runs 
along Armstrong Creek within the new housing 
development. 


We began by driving through the new streets to an area 
adjacent to Stewarts Reserve, as the existing road has 
been closed off while new access road works 

continue nearby. After a small walk along the old track 
we were able to enter this City of Greater Geelong 
(CoGG) managed reserve. The reserve is classified 

as grassy woodlands which once were very 

common throughout the volcanic plains of western 
Victoria but are now very limited in size and those 
sections that remain are fragmented across the 

region. There are many eucalypts within the reserve 
including Manna Gums, Swamp Gums and Red River 
Gums, with a good variety of small understorey plants 
and scrubs. The eucalypts provide many hollows for the 
local wild life and a few parrot species were seen by the 
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A pair of Rainbow Lorikeets. Photo: David Boyle 


Mano 
White-faced Heron. 


Rod Lowther 
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The group out and about. 
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Photo: David Boyle 


group as well as a Brushtail Possum that awoke briefly 
from its slumber to observe us wandering around. The 
reserve is noted as having 56 species of birds and on this 
occasion, we were able to add a further two 

bird species to that list: Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater and 
Crested Shrike-tit. These were highlight observations for 
the day for many of the people present on the excursion. 


During the excursion, we were fortunate to have Ross 
Elijah from the CoGG, Conservation Reserves 

Team present who was able to brief the excursion 
participants on some of the special features of the 
reserve, the management issues in protecting these 
important woodlands and the plans around 

the reserve’s expansion once the road modifications are 
completed. 


After about an hour the group moved to a new area 
further downstream on Armstrong Creek where extensive 
replanting has been conducted. A series of natural 
looking water retention features has been constructed to 
accept runoff from the new housing estate. This is 
designed to reduce the impact of large amounts of fresh 
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Photo: David Boyle 
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water entering Hospital Swamp following a major rainfall 
event. Surrounding these ponds and along the existing 
creek almost a million native plants have been planted. 

In the future, this will provide habitat and a means to 
enable wildlife to move freely along the complete length of 
the green belt out to the Barwon River system. 


At the invitation of the Warralily developer the GFNC 
excursion group then met at the Warralily Promenade 
Community house located just off Barwon Heads Road 
where we had morning tea. This gave us an opportunity to 
discuss the plans for the creek and reserve areas and 
share our bird observations with them. A special thanks to 
Kylie Pollock, Community Development Officer, Joyce 
Doherty, Estate Manager and Jeremy Minter, Landscape 
Development Manager for your hospitality and providing a 
great selection of eats for the morning tea break. 


The Group resumed the bird observations at the wetlands 
adjacent to the Barwon Head Road and while some 23 
species of birds were noted including a Wedge-tailed 
Eagle flying overhead, there was a general lack of 
numbers of ducks and other water birds compared with 
other visits to this site over the last 12 to 24 months. It 
was theorised that duck numbers might be low for two 
reasons: firstly, the wetlands provide a safe haven away 
from Lake Connewarre/Hospital Swamp during duck 
hunting season and secondly, with the good rains this 
winter and abundant water lying around, ducks species 


and other water birds currently have a greater selection of 
locations to spread themselves around. 


The last excursion location of the day was the 

nearby Charlemont Conservation area of Wild Oak Ave. A 
small treed area had a good population of 

Noisy Miners where they are currently breeding. 


A great morning and worthy of a return visit next year. 
Thanks also to Craig Morley who prepared the bird lists 
which can be accessed via the links below. 


Charlemont (Wild Oak) Conservation Area, Armstrong 
Creek 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31235264 


Warralily Wetland 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31235258 


Armstrong Creek between Batten Rd and Harriott Rd 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31235246 


Stewarts Reserve, Mt Duneed 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31235244 


The meeting point on Surf Coast Highway 
http://ebird.org/ebird/view/checklist/S31235241 





The group at the Warralily Promenade Community Centre. 
With thanks to Joyce Doherty for taking the photo. 


Noisy Miner on a nest. 


Photo: David Boyle 


Angair Wildflower Show 
Saturday 17-Sunday 18 September 2016 


Volunteers needed 
Helpers are still required to help out on the GFNC stall on Saturday (morning and afternoon) and Sunday (morning only). 


If you can assist, please contact Tracey Hinton, mob: 0407 990 017 


More information about the wildflower show may be found at: 
http://angair.org.au/activities/annual-wildflower-weekend-and-art-show 
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July—August bird observations—some highlights 


he days are getting longer, a little warmth is creeping 

in and rains continue. What a fabulous time for 
birding. The extensive list of records submitted to the club 
over this last month show that birders are certainly out, 
looking in many places and reporting their findings. 


You can follow this link to find all the bird records on the 
GFNC website: 
http://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations. 


Looking through the records, the most striking bird group 
this month is probably the raptors. With twelve species 
reported there are many interesting and memorable 
sightings, all enthusiastically reported. This does 
highlight how fondly the raptors are appreciated by 
birders generally. Australian Hobbies have been seen 
widely—including right in the suburbs—hunting and 
hurtling through, often at low elevations. At least one pair 
gave an indication of preparing to nest. Another Black 
Falcon record on the Bellarine Peninsula was very 
exciting and all the more so was the phenomenal array of 
other raptors in the immediate vicinity at Drysdale. 


Speaking of raptors, there are Black Kites now seemingly 
widespread and readily identified by the tell-tale forked tail, 
although care is needed as one, near Drysdale in moult, 
lacked the outer tail feathers and had the 

impression of a shorter rounded tail. Everything else about 
this bird showed it was a Black Kite. It would be really 
good to continue watching these birds in our area over 
coming months, to confirm the breeding of this 

species on the Bellarine Peninsula. Last year we had at 
least one record of a Black Kite carrying twigs. Excellent 
places to concentrate our efforts, to confirm breeding, 
would be along the Bellarine Highway between Leopold 
and Grubb Road and also in the area around the Grubb 
Road/Portarlington Road roundabout. 


Collared Sparrowhawks and Little Eagle records have 
also been very widespread over the last month. 





Brown Thornbill collecting nest material from a stringybark at Anakie 


Gorge. August 2016. Photo: Susan Kruss 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


Other species are beginning to nest, with Australian 
Magpies, Little Ravens and Pied Currawongs hall 
being noted building and attending nests. Australian Wood 
Ducks have also been seen intriguingly perched on 
roof tops in the middle of the suburbs. 


Wetlands are really flourishing now with the continued 
rains and wonderful birds are being reported in new and 
familiar places. Black Swans are nesting opportunistically 
in many sites. Blue-billed Duck at Begola Wetlands, 
Ocean Grove, seems a new location for this uncommon 
and localised duck species. Brolgas have been seen in 
flooded paddocks and evidence of nesting noted. A lone 
Cape Barren Goose was frequenting the now wet Lake 
Modewarre where hundreds of Black Swans are also 
present and nesting. 


First returns for the spring have also been detailed with 
Fairy and Tree Martins pleasingly back in our area. 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo records are more frequent and 
Flame Robins are still being seen in the rural areas. 
They will soon head back to the wetter cooler forests to 
breed. A few ‘brown’ Pink Robins are still being 
reported. Silvereye flocks continue to be reported and 
some will no doubt head south to Tasmania. 


Birders are full of anticipation as to what we will find on our 
patch as spring unfolds. 


With thanks to all the keen and dedicated observers, listed 
here, who report their sightings. 


Barry Lingham, Brett Roberts, Chrissy Freestone, 
Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Dean Hewish, 
Elizabeth Macpherson, Frances Grundy, Geoff Gates, 
Gordon McCarthy, Grace Lewis, Graham Possingham, 
Guy Dutson, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, 

John Newman, Maarten Hulzebosch, Marilyn Hewish, 
Michael Skinner, Paul Schillier, Sandra Lea-Wood, 
Stuart Quick, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb. 





A female Chestnut Teal emerges from a nest hollow. 
Nestlings could be heard within. Barwon River, near 
Fyansford. September 2016. Photo: Chrissy Freestone 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Gherang (private property) 


Thursday 22 September 2016 
Leader: Pat Streefkerk 


The property owner, Chris Trotter, is delighted for us to 
visit her place once again. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m.at Moriac, Cape Otway Rd, opposite 
the Moriac store. Travel to 80 Noels Rd, Gherang. 

If you wish to go straight there, turn left off Cape 
Otway Rd into Gherang Rd. At the end of bitumen turn 
right into Prices Rd then right into Noels Lane, no. 80 
at end of road. 


Bring: morning tea, hat, sunscreen, wet weather 
gear, suitable footwear for walking on dirt tracks etc., 
binoculars. 

Finish about 12 noon. 


Enquiries: Pat Streefkerk Mob: 0409 962 660 


Swan Bay Environment Association 
presents 


7:30 pm Friday 23 September. Bay Room, 
Uniting Church, cnr Hesse and Stokes Streets, Queenscliff 


i 


= 


You are invited to enjoy an introduction to the fabulous world of 
fungi, the vital role they play in ecosystems and their amazing 
diversity. This fascinating talk by Dr Ian Bell, developer of the 
Fungimap CD-ROM, will include many photos and timelapses. 





GFNC excursion 
Mud Islands, South Channel Fort and 
Pope’s Eye 


Sunday 25 September 2016 
Leader: Barry Lingham 


The GFNC have been visiting Mud Island for over 50 
years. We will monitor breeding bird populations and 
migratory waders on this extraordinary island. On the 
return trip, we will visit South Channel Fort and then 
Pope’s Eye to see the nesting gannets. The craft we use 
will allow direct access to the beach at the island. Please 
note there are no facilities on the island. 


If you wish to move around the island instead of staying 
near the landing area, reasonable levels of fitness and 

mobility are needed. We will be wading through shallow 
water and mud. We will not be disturbing breeding birds. 


There is a limit of 30 places are available on the boat. 
Bookings must be made. 

To book a place, email your details to info@gfnc.org.au or 
phone 5255 4291 


The trip costs $70.00 per head and participants are 
requested to make payment to the GFNC prior to the 
excursion. We will accept cash on the day of the trip: 


BSB: 063 525 Account No: 1003 4365 
A/c Name: Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Make sure to include your name and Mud Is in the 
transaction details so our Treasurer will Know what it is 
for. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Dive Victoria shop at the 
Queenscliff Harbour. We will be kitted out with life jackets 
etc prior to departure at 9.30 a.m. All day parking 
available nearby. Return around 3.30 p.m. 


Bring: Lunch, drinks, morning tea, afternoon tea/ 
snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, 
small towel. Footwear should be worn at all times on the 
island (wetsuit boots, reef creepers, sandals or old 
running shoes). Bathers under shorts/ pants and t-shirt in 
case the water is above knee-deep when crossing 
between islands. Telescopes are handy. A change of dry 
clothes to keep in the car for the drive home. 


Contact for more information: Barry Lingham 5255 
4291 or 0417 115 109 





Mailing roster 
September: Jan Venters 


October: Joan & Tibor Korn 
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Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2016 OCTOBER 2016 

6 General Meeting: David Boyle—Torres Strait Islands 1-9 ANN Get-together, WA 

8-11 Fauna survey—Coogoorah Reserve, Anglesea 4 General Meeting: Quinn Ollivier—Blue Carbon 
10-11 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 13-16 Fauna survey—Bellarine Peninsula 

13 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 8 OGNR moth night 

15 Bird Group: Christa Beckman—Grey Fantail research 11 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Julene 


Arneh Cook—Fabulous Forrest fungi 
17-18; Angar Wilatower Sho 16 Excursion: Anglesea heathlands 


22 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Gherang 20 Bird Group: Graham Dent—Birding in Papua New 
25 Excursion: Mud Islands, South Channel Fort, Guinea 
Pope’s Eye 27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata in 
spring 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2016-2017 


President Vacant 

Vice-President Vacant 

Immediate Past President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

Secretary Rod Lowther 5243 7037 rod.lowther@live.com 

Treasurer Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 tracey.hinton@gmail.com 

Minute Secretary Rod Lowther 5247 1537 rod.lowther@live.com 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Committee Member 

i Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Conservation Adviser Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
Editor Chrissy Freestone 0417 379 033 chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Geelong Bird Report Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
Jerringot Group Bela Bard-Brucker 5243 7072 bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
General Meeting Minutes Vacant — — 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

Convenor Lynne Clarke 0439 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets Jeff Dagg 0419 551 847 gfncadets@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 September 2016 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 
Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Velway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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